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ABST^RACT 

£*indings and methodological problems of a survey on 
financial support for humanities 'in higher education are discussed. 
Usable data were gathered from 351' of 671 Higher Education Panel 

ember institutions. Two weighting methodologies were Employed. The 
tronventional method assumed that nonrespondents were similar ^o 
respondents, whereas a minimum-value method assumed that 
nonrespondents had no financial activity in the humanities to report. 
The conventional approach generated dollar estimates about 85 percent 
higher th^n those produced by the alternative approach. Respondents 
reported'^^^by source the total amount of gifts, grants, and contracts 
from government and private sourdBS that were restricted to the 
humanities, ^ong with the the total amount of funds expended for the 
humanities f nib. all sources. During fiscal year 1980, restricted, 
income for the^ humanities ranged between $130 and $246 million < 
Two-fifths of this support came for the federal government, and more 
than one-fifth came from individuals^ Humanities expenditures from 
all sources ranged between $1.6 and $2.9 billion, with instruction 
accounting for 8 of every 10 dollars spent. Ten percent of humanities 
expenditures were financed by government or private sources. (SW) 
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Financial Support for the Humanities: A Special Methodological Report 



• Backgraund 

Since 1971, the American Cffuncil on^Education has operated the Higher . 
Education Panel, a survey mechanism designed to collect and disseminate data on 
current policy issues affecting the nation's colleges and universities. The 
Panel's function is to gather information that is readily accessible but not 
available from other sources. Consequently, the Panel has enjoyed a high - 
degree^ of coop'eration from' its member Institutions, with response rates 
typically reaching 85 percent. 

A Panel study proceeds in several phases. A questionnaire is designed and 
tested, then the survey is mailed in final form to the appropriate -Panel 
institutions. After a predetermined period. of time, or when a sufficient 
response level has been obtained, the field phase is concluded. Survey 
responses are statistically adjusted to- represent the entire population of 
colleges and universivieX ^^^^ ^ descriptive report is written and widely 
distributed. ^ ' . 

The survey upon which this report is based *was atypical--it achieved a 
response rate of only 52 percent even after extraordinary and lengthy follbw-up 
efforts. In light of the j|diff iculty in obtaining these data, ils^was determined 
that special methods needed to be employed, both in presenting and interpreting 
the results. Thus, this document is more a report on methodology than a 
descriptive analysis of the survey findings. 

n 

i 

Sponsor Interest in Financial Data * 

In June 1981, President Reagan called' for t+ie creation of a special Task 
Force on the Arts and the Humanities and asked it to recommend ways of 
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increasing' private sector support for the arts and humanities. In response to 
this charge, the National Endowment for the Humanities has begun to assemble / 
information on the financial base of thS humanities in the Un^ited States. 

A Panal survey was need^i because- existing data" sources (e.g., records of. 
the Foundation Center on private giving, studies by the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education, and the National Center for Education Statistics* higher' 
education^ finance survey?) do not separate the humanities from other fields of 
academic activity. The Endowment defines the humanities to includ^-languages, 
both modern and classical; linguistics; literature; history; ^jurisprudence; 
philosophy; archaeology; coitiparative religion'; ethics; and the history, theory, 
" and criticism of the arts. The lack of comprehensive and reliable data about 
support for the humanities is particularly acute in the area of higher 
education, where the Endowment's greatest program support has been channeled.. 
This Higher Education Panel survey was to- provide the first systematic data on 
humanities support : in higher education. ^ 

Descrip^tion of the Higher Education Panel 

The Higher Education Panel provides the basis for a continuing survey 
research program begun in 1^71 by the American Council on Education to conduct 
specialized s|iryeys. on topics of current policy interest to the higher 
education community and to the federal government. ' It has been supported 
principally by a combination of grants and' contracts from three federal 
agencies— currently the National Sciencef Foundation, the U.S. Department Of. , 
^ Education, and the National' Endowment for the Humanities. . - 

The Panel is a disproportionate stratified sample of 760 colleges apcl 
universities drawn from the population of more than 3,000 higher education |;j 
institutiorrs listed in the National Center for Education Statistics' Educatiotf: 



Directory, All institutions in this population are grouped in terms of the ' 
Panel's 'stratification design, which is ba^d chiefly upon control (public, 
private), type (university, four-year college, two-year college), and size 
(full-time-equivalent enrollment). For any given survey, either. the entire 
Parlel or an appropriate subset is used. 

The survey /)peration is dependent upon a network of campus representatives 
at the Panel institutions that (thronqh their presidents) have agreed to 
participate. The r*epresentatives receive the Panel questionnaires and- direct 
them to the most appropriate campus of ficials for response. 
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^Sidm^ ^ ^Dt^M 1 0 pnie n t 

In October t9d1,. 4^^^ Panel staff pretested a survey instrument in a matrix 
format developed by th^ Endb.kiervt that attempted to track the sources and uses 
oT restricted funds expended for the humanities during a one-year period. That 
is, respondents were asked to trace the use of each dollar of humanities income 
from each .funding source, as depicted in figure 1. ([The instructions for 
comp|eting\he draft survey instrument are attached as Appendix A.) The income 
to be reported in the matrix was\to be limited to external funds restricted 
solely or principally oto the humanities. 

The pretest revealed two insurmountable obstacles to completing the 
source-use matrix: (1) Most institutibns tend to classify gifts, grants, and 
contracts by source of funds, not by use; thus, expenditures could not be 
traced back to their funding source. (2) Not all of the required information 
was centrally located; therefore, the"" cooperation of several different offices 
and departments would be required. This being the case, the larger 
institutions that receive a sizable amount of restricted humanities suRp^rf' 
would find it extremely difficult to respond. .^j^:--' 
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Figure ,1 
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Humanities include*: language, both mod- 
ern and classical: Itnguittica; literature; hiM- 
tory: jurisprudence; philosophy; archaeology; 
comparative religion: ethics; the hi9tory, 
criticism, ortrf theory of the art» (m instruc- 
tions for more complete definition). 



Figure 2 
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As a result^^^fc^he^e f indi-ngs, "the survey instrument was revised by 
separating source dollars from use dollars. ^THthough the r^qaested source 
information was ^till to be limited to .fund| restricted to the humanities, the 
use information was to include unrestricted as welV as restricted funds. 

A field test of the revised questionnaire was conducted in January 1982. 
All of the contacted representatives reported that they could provide good . 
estimates of restricted income, but estimates of Certain linl^em expenditures 
would be very difficult to provide, as would sources of support for these 
expenditures. However, in view" of the importance of the information to be 
gathered, the sponsor was hopeful that a l^rge majority of |anel institutions 
would b€ willing to cooperate in this . unusually demanding survey. 
Survey Response 

The survey instrument (figure 2; see Appendix B for full instructions and 
definitions) was mailed on March 17, 1982, to all Panel members except 
independent medical schools and' institutions with no full-time humanities 
faculty. Although the field^test results had suggested there might be a 
problem with institutions not responding fully or at all, the problem turned 
out to be more significant than anticipated--chief ly because humanities 
expenditures were difficult to separate from all expenditures. 

By the fourth week after the survey had been mailed--when the response 
rate for the average HEP survey normally reaches about 50 percent— only 15 
percent of the survey group had responded. After two mail follow-rups, 
completed 10 weeks after ihe first mailing, the rate rose only to 38 percent 
(table A). After three telephone follow-up campaigns completed 16 weeks after 
the first mailing, the rate stood at 50 percent. By the time the field phase 
was closed and the survey data were processed, usable data had been obtained 
from 351, ar 52 percent, of the 671 institutions in the eligible survey group. 



Inasmuch as Panel survey response rates generally reach between 80 and 90 

I 

percent, the 52 percisnt rate was considered unacceptable by Panel standards and 
evidence of the need. for special treatment of this study. ^ * 



Table. A: Cumylatiye Response Rates at Various Points- After Survey Mailout 

(in percentages) 

Cumulative 
Response Rate \ 
. (N=351) ^ ^ / 

^ At due date (3.5 weeks) . 11 

At fi?^t mail follow-up (5.5 weeks) 21 

At second mail follow-up (9.5 weeks) 37 

At first telephone foljow-up (,10 weeks) 38 ' - 

At second telephone fS^ low-up '( 12 weeks) 43 

\^At third telepj;ione foT1.ow-up (14 weeks) 46 / ' - 

At close Sf f>eld phase' (18 weeks) 52 



There was concern about ttie jDOSsibi 1 ity that, as a result of repeated 
' follow-up .act i\A^i ties, the institutions that responded early were significantly 
different from the institutions that^ responded late. Table B compares 251 
early survey respondents (from first mailing to the time of the second mail^ 
follow-up) yvith 100 late re^spondents (from the second mai V fol low-up to the 
close of the field phase). 

Early responses came from a higher proportion of universities, both-public 
and private; public four-year colleges., both large and small; the larger 
^ private four-year colleges; and private two-year colleges. Late responses came 
from a greater proportion of the smaller private four-year colleges and of the 
public two-year colleges, large and small. Although a greater proportion of 
early respondents tended to be the somewhat larger institutions and a greater 
proportion of the late respondents tended to be smaller, none of the observed 
differences seems significant enough to warrant any concern. 
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Table B/ Comparison of Early Respondents with Late Respondents 




Institution T 



Public universities 

Private universities 

Public four-year: large black 

large nonblack 
jnedium 
snra 1-1 

Private four-year : 1 arge' 
medium 
^ _ small 

smaller 
large 
med i um 
small 
smal ler 
smallest 



Public two-year: 



Private 
Total 



two-year 



Percentage 
Distribution of 
E'arly Respondents 
(N=251) 

21.4 
10.8 
.8 

14.6 . 

7.6 

6.8 
. 1.2 

4.8- 

5.2 

1.6 

3.2 
" 5.6 

4.0 

5.2 

6.0 

1.2 



100.0 



Percentage 
Distribution of 
Late Respondents 
'.. (N=100) 

20.0 
9.0 
2.0 
.12.0 
3.0 
3.0 
1.< 
2. 

10.0 
5.0' • 
7.0 
'5.0 
8.0- 
6.0 

* JO 
100.0 \ 



Methodology 

HEP surveys usually remain in the field until an acceptable response rate 
is obtained. National estimates are then generated, normally using a standard 
institutional weighting procedure. By this procedure, a weight is calculated, 
separately for each stratification cell, by dividing the number of institutions 
in the population by the number of institutions in the Panel that responded to 
the survey. The appropriate weight is then applied to the responses given by 
each institutio/. In this way, Panel survey results represent the entire 
population of eligible institutions, not just the number that responded. 
Weighting of Responses 

As mentioned above, only a small number of institutions responded ■ 
initially to this survey, and even after extensive follow-up ^efforts, only 52 
percent of the institutions in the Panel responded. As a result, point 



\ • J ^ . ^ ■ 

^estimates with corresponding standard errors of estimates cannot be shown as is 
normally dowe. In other Panel §urveys, when rionrespondents typically account 
for only 10 or 15 percent of the entir^ PanelVthe assumption is made that for 
each stratification cell, the nojnrespondents are very similar to, the 
respondents: However, in this- surviey, tfje nonrespondents are nearly as 
numerous as the respondents^ so to assume such similarity would* be unwarranted. 
Thus, a specijil weighting process for this survey was, deemed necessary. At the 
recpmmendation of the Higher Education Panel's Federal Advisory ^Board, the HEP 
staff conferred with Joseph Steinberg, the Panel's statistical consultant. He 
recommended rjBporting a range .of survey results based upon two alternative 
assumptions about the cause of noncooperation in the survey. 
• The first assumption was that nonrespondents ha^v little or no humanities 
activity*. In keeping with this minimum-value view, a nonrespondents were 
treated' as ,if they had returned their survey forms'wit^ a response of zero for 
each item. National estimates were then calculatetl as if there had ieen a 100 
percent response* rate. The resulting estimates indicat| the minimum income and 
•expenditure amounts for the humanities in higher education institutions. 

The second assumption reflected the conventional approach to weighting, 
Noni?espondents and respondents were assumed to be very §imi lar.within each 
stratification cell. Therefore, survey responses were adjusted to develop . ' 
national estimates in two stages./ The first , stage weighted responses within 
each cell for institutional nonresponse. The second stage adjusted the Panel 
data to represent the entire population. This. set of illustrative estimates 
provides a much higher estimate of the financial base of humanities than the 
first set. Table C shows the weights generated by the two different 
approaches. . , » ■ ' 
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Table C: Stratification Design and Weights 















Minimum- 












Conventional 


Value 


Cell 


Description Population 


Panel 


Respondents 


Weight 


Weight 


01 


Public university 


112 


110 


74 


1.51 


.1.02 


02 


Private university 


71 


70 


36 


1.9} 
3.00 


1.01 


04 


Public blacic four -year (large) 


12 


. 11 


4 


1.09 


05 


Public npnblack four-year (large) 


100 


88 


49 


2.04 


1.14 


07 


Private four-year (large) 


• 11 


10 


4 


2.75 


1.10 


08 


Public two-year (large) 


36 


34 


15 


2.40 


1.06 


09 


Public fDur-year (medium) 
Public fgli*;^ear (small) 


75 


41 


22 


3.41 


1.83 


10 


159 


34 


% 2D 


7.95 


4.68 


11 


Private four-year (medium) 


119 


38 




8.50 


3.13 


12 


Private four-year (small) 


255 


41 




11.09 - 


• 6.22 


13 


Private four-year (smaller) 


466 


27 


9 


51.78 


17.26 


14 


Public two-year (medium) 


62 


36 


19 


3.26 ' 


1.72 


15 


Public two-year (small) 


102 


41 


18 


5.67 


2.49 


16 


Public two-year (smaMer) 


171 


38 


19 


9.00 


• 4.50 


17 


Public two-year (smallest) 


433 


38 


22 


19.68 


11.39 


18 


Private two-year 


197 


14 


3 


65.67 


14.07 


1* 


Total 


(2381) 


. (671) 


(351) 







Response Analysis "* * 

The rate of response to this survey varied widely according to different 
institutional characteristics. As. shown in table D, higher-than-average 
responseVates were recorded for the large institutions, particularly the 
universities (59 percent.)*. Doctoral-granting institutions and public 
universitieis had especially high response rates (68 percent and 67 percent, 
respecftively), as did institutions with high enrollments (62 percent of those 
with more than 10,000 total enrollment, and 64 percent of those with more than 
10,000 full-time-equivalent enrollment). Along these lines, respondents 
accounted for 59 percent of institutions with at least $50 million in 
^ educational and general (E&6) expenditures. 

Lower-than-average response rates were recorded for the smaller 

est I . 

institutions, ^.special ly- institutions in the private sector (44 percent). ^ ' 
Private two-year colleges had the lowest response rate--only 21 percent— and 
the rate for private four-year colleges was 43 percent. Sorting the 
respondents according to the Carnegie classes, the liberal arts and specialized 
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Characteristic 

Total 

Control 

Public 

Private 

University 
Four-year college 
Two-year college 

Type and Control 



Public university 
Private University 
Public four-year college 
Private four-year college 
Public two-year , col lege 
Private two-year college 

Carnegie Classification 
Research university 
Doctoral-grantijrtg institution 
Comprehensive college and university 
Liberal arts college 
Two-year college 
Specialized institution 

Census Region 

lait ' " 

Midwest 

South 

West 

Total Enrollment 
Less than 2,000 
2,000-5,99^9 
6,000-9,999 
10,000 or more 

Full-TiAe Equivalent Enrollment 

Less than 2, -000 

2,000-5^999 

6,000-9,999 

10,000 or more 

Educational and General Expenditures 

Less than $5 million ^ 

S5-9.9 million 

$10-14.9 million 

$15-19.9 million 

$20-24.9 million 

$25-49.9 million 

$50 million or more 



Table D: Comparison l5i^:^espondents and Nonrespondents 

Respontots Nonrespondents 
, (N^IP (N=320) 



Response 
Rate 



lOCQ-i 



100.0 



52.3 



55.6 
44.4 
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lt 



I 



9 



institutions had tTie poorest response rates (37 percent and 43 percent, 
respectively). • 

Institutions with fewer than 2,000 students enrolled and with E&G 
expenditures between $5 million and $15 million also had- low response rates (47 
percent and about 46* percent, respectively). 

Respondents more frequently were publicly controlled, universities, with 
more than 10,000 students and more than $15 million in E&G expenditures. In 
contrast, nonrespondents were morf apt to be private, two-year or liberal arts 
colleges, with fewer than 2,000 students and E&G expenditures of less than $15 

million. • ^ p 

Credit Hour Comparison \ ^ 

To provide "^^^ther view of ' the survey's response pattern, and in order to 
determine whethlv* respondents had a significantly higher involvement^in t^ 
humanities than nonrespondents, a comparison was made of each institution's 

Table E: Comparison of Respondents and Nonrespondents 
by Humanities Credit Hours* 



t 



Average Humanities 
Credit Hours 



Humanities Credit Hours as a 
Percentage of Combined Science, 
Engineering, and Humanities 
Credit Hours 



Cell 


Description 


Respondents 


Nonrespondeat? 


Respondents 


Nonrespondents 


01 


Public university 


34,579 


^^34,ioaj 


24.2 


22.8 


oe 


P^rivate university 


14,548 


/ ^597600 ^ 


26.7 


29.7 ■ 


04 


• Public black four-yeiar (large) 


7,939 


^ 15,172 


. 31.0 . 


29.1 


05 


Public nonblack four-year (large) 


22,955 


20,760 


26.8 


27.3 


07 


Private four-year (large) 


12,844 


12,182 


36.8 


24.0 


08 


Public two-year (large) 


25,038 . 


29,036 * . / 


28.8 


29.1 


09 


Public four-year (medium) 


12, .478 


10,934 " 


»8.4 


26.7 


^10 


Public four-year (small) 


6,092 


6,391 


32.2 


32.8 


11 


Private four-year (medium) 


9,661 


6,788 


37.8 


33.1 


12 


Private four-year (small) 


4,020» 


2,732 


35.1 


33.6 


13 


Private four-year (smaller) 


2,155 


'2,026 


" 43.3 


38.9 


14 


Public two-year (medium) 


13,981 


12,384 


27.1 


29.1 


15 


Public two-year (small). 


11,613 


11,064 


30.7 


30.4" 


16 


Public two-year (smaller) 


15,202 


7,879 


44.9 


29.6 


17 


Public twO'-year (smallest) 


2,052 


7,806 


30.6 


45.7 


18 


Private two-yeaf 


771 


1,864 


^25.1 


35.7 



*Data taken f rom> Undergraduate Student Credit Hours; In Science, Engineering, and the Humanities, Fall 1980 . 
Higher Education Panel Report Number 54, American Council on Ejlucation, Washington, D.C., June 1982. 
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response to recent Panel survey on student credit hours in thg sciences, 
engineering, and the humanities (HEP Report #54). Cre'dit hours were summed for 
institutions that responded ijo the present survey and for Institutions that did 
not respond, separately for each stratification cell. Similarly, credit hours 
in the humanities were expressed as a percentage of the sum of humanities, 
science, and engineering credit hours (see table E). The results of such an 
analysis were inconclusive, inasmuch as no clear pattern of humanities 
involvement emerged. 
A Note of Caution 

The wide range of dollar values provided by the two sets of estimates V 
generated by the different weightifig methodologies i llustrates the great degree 
of uncertainty that must be considered in using any of the results of this 
survey. Moreover, since some of the institutional weights are (^uite large, 
particularly^ in the smaller cells, it should be recognized that one data item 
on one questionnaire could have an exaggerated impact on the results, for 
isxample, of the 96 two-year college respondents, only one accoqnted for 9 of 
every 10 restricted income dollars from individuals and for more than 
three-fourths of restricted income from all sources. On a weighted basis, this 
public two-yedf college represented more than half the total income estimated 
by the conventional' method and more than two-thirds estimated by the 
minimum-value method. Thus, thi? may be the reason that the percentage of 
restricted income at two-year colleges derived from individuals is so high (see 
text table G). 

It should be noted also that not all institutions provided complete 
information. Missing values on a questionnaire were replaced by cell averages, 
and thus in some instances the actu^al weights are even higher than those listed 
in table G. 

13' 
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. Range of Findings 



' '*As stated ¥ar Tier, the twQ'^alternate weighting rtiethodologies pro'duced||.J^^ 
significant variations in survey findings. The conventional method assumeyfi;^, 
that nonrespondents were similar to respondents, whgreas the minimum-value) 5^'? 
method assumed that nonrespondents--unlike respondents--had no financial 'iii^t 
activity in the humanities to report. * / -S'-:^' 

There is no sure way of determining where the actual values Tie; how#er', 
the minimum value estimates can.be considered with conHdence to be the fl^pn, 
,^with the actuaT values lyinq somewhere above them. Since the accur^q/. of jitbe 
co|iVent i ona 1 est imates- il' not hown / the mi rfIMm- value est iffiates aN pro.^'tled 
as a point of reference. -^vSl^ ^ 

Overall 1, the dollar estimates generated by the conveVitional approa|H were 
about 85 percent higher that those generated by the minimum-value approach. 
This differential varied according to the* level of response among ;'eacb-;x)f t 
institutional categories.^ For example, public institutions' had - a high^^r than 
average response rate and their conventional estimates were about 65 piefcent 
higher than their minimum-value estimates. In contrast, private insti tu;tjons 
had a lower than average response rate and their conventional estimates' >were 
about '120 percent higher. ;\ 

Interestingly, the two methodologies produced vefy slight diff^renices in 

the percentage distribution of dollars. This resulted from two significant ^ 

factors. First, over 80 percent of the dollars were reported by institutions 
■ .. ■ ■ ^ ' '• . ' - . ^ ' 

in the certainty cells (01-08). Furthermore, universitfl^es ^ (eel Is 01 an'd p2) 

e^ccounted for 78 percent of all reported income and 62 percent of all reported 

expenditures. InS't4tutions in the certainty cells are self-representing; that 

is, all institutions fitting the cell description were asked to particifyate in 
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the Panel, In contrast, only a sample of institutions in^each of the 
probability cells (09-18-) was a^ked to participate, 

Second, the certainty dells had the lowest weights and the Smallest 
'•relative difference between their conventional weights and mini mum- value 
weights. Thus, with the large dollar amounts coming from a few cells with low 
weights, and the small dollar amounts coming from the remaining cells with high 
weights, th^method of calculating the weight— by either conventional or 
minimum-value methodr-had no significant impact on the inherent stability of 
the numbers* ^ ^ 

Moreover, this phenomenon suggests that, although the dollar ptimates are 

of uncertain accuracy, it is likelythat the percentage distributions are a 
fairly^accuratfe representation. 
Restricted Humanities Income 



In part I of the questionnaire, respondents were asked to report, by 
source, the total amount of gifts, grants, and contracts from government and 
pfivate sources that were pledged or received during fiscaj.year 1980 and ^a^j 
restricted to the humanities. As shown in table*F, the conventional weighting 



Table F: Comparison of FY1980 Income Restricted to the Humanities ° 

According to Two Weighting Methodologies 
, . ($ in 000s) 

Conventional Minimum-Value % Differ^pfTce 

Methodology (C) . Methodology (MV) (C-MV/MV) 

All institutions $245,768 ^ $129,827 89 

Public^ institutions 94,330 57,930 ' 63 

Private institutions 151,438 • 71,897 111 

Universities 120,574 70,744 70 

Four-year colleges 101,836 <^ 50,079 103 

Two-year colleges 23,358 9,004 , 159 . 
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process generated a $246 million estimate of restricted humanities in^come-'-dn 
amount 89 percent greater than the $130 mi 1 lion estimated by the minimum-v^ilue 
method. Private institutions received three-fifths of all reported income 
restricted to the humanities, and public institutions, two-fifths. 
Universities accounted for nearly half of all such fiifids, ^knd two-year colleges 
for under one-tenth. . 

Overall, the federal government provided 4 of every 10 restricted 

humanities dollars, and individuals (alumni and nonalumni) provided 2 of every 

« >- "* 

10 dollars (table G). Foundations accounted for 11 percent of the total, state 



Table G: Percentage Distribution of Sources of FY1980 Restricted 

Humanities Incogie 
(Conventional Methodology) ^ 



Univer- 



Source 


Total 


Public 


Private 


sities 


Four-Year 


TworYear 


Federal government 


39 


46 


34 . 


46 


36 


16 


Nonalumni 


12 


8 


15 


9 


9 


40+ 


Alumni • 


11 


10 


11 


7 


10 


31+ 


Foundations 


11 


7 


13 


17 


5 


4 


State/local government 


7 


15 


2 


6 


8 


5 


Religious organizations 


6 


* 


10 


1 


14 


0 


Businesses 


6 


5 


6 


6 


6 


4 


Foreign governments 


1 


3 


* 


2 


1 


* 


Other 


8 


7 


9 


7 


11 


* 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


" 100 


100 



*Less than 0.5 percent 
+See cautionary note on page 13. 
Note: Totals may not add exactly because of rounding. 



and local governments for 7 percent, religious organizations for 6 percent, 
businesses for 6 percent, foreign governments and organizations for 1 percent, 
with the remaining 8 percent coming from other^ sources. 

Public institutions had a significantly larger proportion of restricted 
government support than did private institutions (61 percent vs. 36 percent). 
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On the other" hand, private institutions r'eceived a substantfalJy -gr^eater 

proportion bf support from foundations and religious organizations (13 percent 

• « • , ■ ■[ . " ^ . 

vs. 7 percent, and 10 percent vs. -less than .5 percent^ i^aspeotively) . 
These proportions differed also by type of insti|utipn. - Foundations 



Contributed a sizable share of support to universities (:17. percent), -whereas 
religious organizations ppvided significaife^^upport colleges (14 

percent) . ' 

Huma^nities Expenditures . " 

In^ part II of the survey, instituttons were asked to report, by u^e, the 
total amount of funds expended for the humanities during fiscal year 1980 from 
all sources. They were asked to estimate,, for each different type of 
expenditure, the proportion of support that was/provided by restricted 
government and private support, by all other government and private support, 
and by all other sources. State appropriation's were to be counted under "all 
other." 

As is shown in table H, total humanities expenditures from all sources 
amounted to $2.9 billion by the- conventional procedure and only $ T^^gl^^l 1 i on by 



Table H: Comparison of FY1980 Humanities Expenditures Accbjrding 
to Two Weighting Methodologies 
($ in 000s) • 



All institutions 

Public institutions 
Private institutions 

Universities 
Four-year colleges 
Two-year col leges 



Cemventional Minimum-Value- 
Met^dology (C) Methodology (MV) 



$2,904,084 

1,958,368 
945,716 

1,138,207 
1,274,800 
491,076 



$1,572,127 

1,149,643 
422,484 

704,789 
634,352 
232,986 



7 



% Difference 
(C-MV/MV) 

85 

70 

124 

61 
101 
111 
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the minimum-value procedure. Public institutions (which enroll about - 
three-fourths of all students) accounted for two-thirds, and private 
institutions accounted for one-third, of all reported expenditures in the 
humanities. 

The majority of expense y/as attributable to instructional costs, which 

ft) -: . 

accounted for 8 of every 10 dollars spent (see table I). That proportion 
ranged from 76 percent at the universities and 90 percent at the two-year 
colleges. Capital expenditures were the next most frequent use of funds, 
representing 6 percent of all institutions' expenditures for the humani tie's, 
but as much as 12 percent of the four-year colleges' expenditures during 1980. 



Table I: Percentage Distribution of FY80 Humanities Expenditures 

From All Sources 
(Conventional Methodology) 



Univer- 



Use 


Total 


Public 


Private 


sities 


Four-.Year 


Two-Year 


Instruction , 


80 


82 


77 


76 


80 


90 


Capital expenditures 


6 


8 


3 


1 


12 


4 


Libraries 


5 


3 


7 


7 


3 


3 


Research 


2 


3 


2 


5 


1 


* 


Fellowships 


2 


1 


4 


4 


* 


0 


Public service 


1 


r 


1 


1 


1 


* 


Museums 


1 


' 1 


1 


1 


* 


* 


Other 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



*Less than 0.5 percent 
Note: Totals may not add exactly because of rounding. 



Only one-tenth of all funds spent for the humanities came from government 

or private donors. Ninety percent of all support came from* tuition and fees, 
state appropriations, endowment income, and other forms of institutional 
funding. The variations that occurred among different types of institutions 
are shown in table J. - ' 



Table J: Source^ of Support for FY1980 Humanities Expenditures 
(Conventional Methodology) 





Restricted 


Other « 






Government 


Government 






& Private 


& Private 


All Other 




Support 


Support 


Support 


All institutions 


7 


3 


90. 


Public institutions 


9 


2 


89 ' 


Private institutions 


4, 


4 


92 


Universities^ 


7'' 


5 


. i 88 


Four-year ccmleges 


• 9 


2 


89 


Two-year collleges 


4 


2 


94 



Summary 

Because of the unusually low response to this Panel survey, two separate 
weighting methodologies were employed. The first assumed that survey 
nonrespondents were similar to respondents, and the second assumed that 
nonrespondents had no financial activity in the humanities to report. 

During fiscal year 1980, y^estricted income for the humanities in the 
nation's colleges and universities ranged between $130 million and $246 
million. Two-fifths of this support came from the federal government, and more 
than one-fifth came from individuals. Humanities expenditures from all sources 
ranged between $1.6 billion and $2.9 billion, with instruction accounting for 8 
of every lO^ollajrs spent. Only 10 percent of humanities expenditures were 
financed by government or private sources. 
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Detailed Statistical Tables 



Table 1 

Alternate Estimates of FY 80 Income Restricted to the Hamanities, by Sourc^e and Institutional Control 

(Dol lars in Thousands) 



Total. (N=2.38I) Public (N=l,262) Private (N°1.119) 

Conventional Minimum-Value Conventional Minimum-Value Conventional Minimum-Value 

Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate. Esitimate Estimate 

Source of Funds $ "HT 1 V ^ tL 5 i ~$ jt ^ %~ 



Alumni 


26,063 


10.6 


13,082 


10.1 


9.183 


9. 


7 


4,893 


a. 4 


16,880 


11.1 


8,189 


11 


.4 


Nonalumni 


29,995 


12.2 


13,561 


10.4 


7,-891 


8. 


4 


4,706 


8.1 


2^,104 


14.6 


8,855 


12 


3 


Foundations 


26,393 


10.7 


14,179 


10.9 


6,242 


6. 


6 


3,940 


6.8 


20,152 


13.3 


10,239 


14 


.2 


Federal government 


95,246 


38.8 


51,128 


39.4 


43,489 


46. 


1 


27,348 


47.2 


51,758 


34.2 


23,v780 


33 


1 


State/ local governments 


16,707 


6*v8 


9,705 


7.5 


13^915 


14, 


8 


8,365 


14.>4 


2,792 


1.8 


1,340 


1 


9 


Business 


13,48.4 


sfs 


6,866 


5.3 


4f559 


,4. 


8 


2,829 


^.^ 


8,925 


5.9 


4,038 


5 


6 


Religious organizations 


15,400 


6.3 


8,612 


6.6 


> 103 




1 


67 


.1 


15,298 


10.1 


8,546 


11 




Foreign governments 


2,796 


1.1 


1,784 


1.4 


^,559 


2! 


1 


1,665 


2.9 


237 


.2 


119 




2 


Other 


19,683 


8.0 


10,909 


8.4 


6,391 


6. 


8 


4,117 


7.1 


13,292 


8.8 


6,791 


9 


.4 


Total 


245,768 


100.0 


129,827 


100.0 


94*330 


100. 


0 


57,930 


100.0 


151,438 


100.0 


71,897 


100 


0 



Note: On this and subsequent tables, numbers may not add exactly to totals because of weighting and-rounding. 
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Table 2 

Alternate Estimates of FY 80 Income Restricted to the Humanities, by Source and Institutional Type 
# (Dollars in Thousands) 



Universities (N=183) 

Convent iona 1 Minimum- Value 
Estimate Estimate 

Source of Funds $ tT S j£ 



Alumni 


8,850 


7. 


3 


4,816 


6.8 


9,^972 


9. 


8 


4,645 


9. 


3 


7,241 


31.0 


3,621 


40 


.2* 


Nonalumni 


11,115 


9, 


2 


6,360 


9.0 


9,468 


9. 


3 


4,409 


8, 


8 


9,412 


40.3 


2,793 


31 


0* 


Foundations 


20,106 


16. 


7 


11,024 


15.6 


5,383 


5, 


3 


2,808 


5. 


6 


904 


3.9 


347 


3 


9 


Federal government 


55,285 


45. 


9 


33,102 


46.8 


36,333 


35. 


7 


16,865 


33. 


7 


3,628 


15,5 


1,161 


12 


9 


State/local governments 


7,330 


6. 


1 


4,607 


6.5 


8,185 


8. 


0 


4,504 


9. 


0 


1,193 


5.1 


594 


6 


6 


Business 


6,789 


5. 


6 


3,972 


5.6 


5,780 


5, 


7 


2,436 


4. 


9 


915 


3.9 


, 458 


5 


1 


Religious organizations 


710 




6 


379 


.5 


14,690 


14. 


4 


8,234 


16. 


4 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Foreign governments 


2,250 


1! 


9 


1,484 


2.1 


514 




5 


283 




6 


'33 


.1 


17 




.2 4 


Other 


8,140 


6. 


8 


5,000 


7.1 


11,512 


11! 


3 


5,895 


11! 


8 


31 


.1 


14 




2 


Total 


120,574 


100. 


0 


70,744 


100.0 


101,836 


100. 


0 


50,079 


100. 


0 


23,358 


100.0 


9,004 


100 


0 



Four-Year Colleges (N^l,197) Two-Year Col leges (N=l,001) 

Conventional Minimum-Value Conventional Minimum-Value 

Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate 

~5 r- I ^ s 



*See cautionary note on page 13. 
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Table 3 

Alternate Estimates of FY 80 Humanities Expenditures From All Sources, by Use and Institutional Control 
» * (Dollars in Thousands) 



Use of funds 



Total (N=2,381) 



Public 



Conventional 
Estimate 



Minimum-Value 
Estimate 

T r 



Conventional 
Estimate 



262) 



Minimum-Value 
Estimate 

ir- 



Ct)nv< 



Conventional 
Istimate^ 



Private ^N=1.119) 



Minimum-Value 

Estimate 
^ iT 



Instruction 


2,327,874 


80 


2 


1,254,756 


79. 


8 


1,596,600 


81.5 


934,841 


81 


.3 


731,275 


77. 


3 


319,915 


75.7 


Research 


72,205 


2 


5 


44,019 


2. 


8 


52,575 


2.7 


34,335 


3 


0 


19,629 


2. 


1 


9,684, 


2.3 


Libraries 


133,214 


4 


6 


71,410 


4. 


5 


65,792 


3.4 


40,705 


3 


.5 


^7,422 


7 


1 


30,705 


7.3 


Museums 


16,740 




6 


10,043 




6 


10,101 


.5 


6,689 




.6 


6,639 




7 


3,354 


.8 


Fel lowships 


55,295 


1 


.9 


30,933 


2, 


0 


20,165 


1.0 


13,117 


1 


.1 


35,130 


3 


7 


17,815 


4.2 


Capital expenditures 


181,787 


6 


3 


1011009 


6. 


4 


154,932 


7.9. 


86,815 


7 


.6 


26,855 


2 


8 


14,194 


3.4 


Public service 


29,547 


1 


0 


16,97^ 


1. 


1 


20,237 


1.0 


12,346 


1 


.1 


/ 9,310 


1 


0 


4,628 


1.1 


Other 


87,421 


3 


0 


44,299 


2. 


8. 


37,966 


1.9 


21,942 


1 


.9 


/ 49,455 


5 


2 


22,357 


5.3 


Total 


2,904,084 


100 


.0 


1,572,127 


100. 


0 


1,958,368 


100.0 1, 


149,643 


100 


.0 


I 945,716 

^ 


100 


0 


422,484 


100. 0 



Table 4 

Alternate Estimates of FY 80 Humanities Expenditures From All Sourqes, by Use and Institutional Type 

(OoUars in Thousands) 



Use of Funds 



Universities(N=183) 



Four-Year Colleges (N^l;197) Two- Year Colleges (N^UOOl) 

Conventional Minimum-Value Conventional Minimum-Value Conventional Minimum-Value 
Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate Estimate 



instruction 


869,687 


76. 


4 


546,941 


77 


.6 


1,014,722 


79.6 


4'98,096 


78.5 


443,465 


90.3 


209,719 


90 


.0 


Research v 


58,134 


5. 


1 


36,831 


5 


.2- 


13,737 


1.1 


7,036 


1.1 


334 


.1 


152 




1 


Libraries 


77,403 


6. 


8 


45,589 


6 


.5 


38,899 


3.1 


18,400 


2.9 


16,912 


3.4 


7,421 


3 


.2 


Museums 


" 14,885 


1. 


3 


9,122 


1 


.3 


1,696 


.1 


841 


.1 


159 


* 


80 


* 


Fellowships 


49,888 


4 


4 


28,311 


, 4 


.0 


5,407 


.4 


2,622 


.4 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Capital expenditures 


12,228 


1. 


1 


6,892 


1 


.0 


150;162 


11.8 


83,871 


13.2 


19,397 


3.9 


10,247 


4 


4 


Public service 


15,288 


1. 


3 


9,592 


1 


.4 


12,191 


1.0 


6,324 


1.0 


2,069 


.4 


1,058 




.5 


Other 


40,693 


3 


6 


22,827 


3 


.2 


37,987 


3.0 


17,161 


2.7 


8,741 


1.8 


4,310 


\ 1 


.8 


Total 


1,138,207 


100. 


0 


704,789 


100 


.0 


1,274,800 


100.0 


634,352 


100.0 


491,076 


100,0 


232,986 


mo 


.0 



♦Less than .05 percent 
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Table 5 ' , 

Alternate Estimates of FY80 Humanities Expenditures, by Use and Source: 
All Institution*^ (N«2,381) 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



Restricted All Other 



Use of Funds 


Total 

i 

\ 


'i 


Government 
& Private 


Government 
& Private 


All 
Other 




V 




CONVENTIONAL ESTIMATE 






Instruction 


2,327.874 


100.0 


1.6 


1.7 


96.7 


Research 


72.205 


100.0 


55.8 


12.0 


J2.3-^ 


Libraries 


"133.214. 


100.0 


4.2 


4.9 


90. 


Museums 


16.740 


100.0 


17.7 


12.8 


69.5 


Fellowships 


55.295 


loo.o 


11.4 


7.0 


81.6. 


Capital expenditures 


181. /57 


100.0 


57.9 


5.9 


36.1 


Public servipe 


29.547 


100.0 


29.6 


13.1 


57.3 


Other 


87.421 


100.0 


4.8 


12.8 


. 82.4 


Total 


2.904.084 


100.0 


7.3 ' 


3.0 


89.7 








MINIMUM-VALUE ESTIMATE 






Instruction, 


1.254.756 


100.0 


. 1.7 


1.8 


96.5 


Research 


44.019 


100.0 


55.7 


12.3 


32.0 


Libraries 


71.410 


100.0 


4.0 


4.6 


. 91.4 


Museums 


10.043 


100.0 


17.3 - 


12.3 


70.4 


Fellowships 


30.933 


100.0 


11.9 


6.7 


81.4 


Capital expenditures 


101.009 


100.0 


57.7 


5.7 


36.6 


Public service 


16.974 


100.0 


29.9 


12.2 


57.9 


Other 


44.299 


ioa.0 


5.9 


14.4 


79.8 


Total 


1.572.127 


100.0 


7.7 


3.1 


89.3 



Table 6 

Alternate Estimates of FY80 Humanities Expenditures, by Use and Source: 
Public Institutions (N=1.262) 

(D(Jllars in Thousands) 



Restricted All Other 
Total* Government Government All" 

Use of Funds 5 & Private & Private Other 



CONVENTIONAL ESTIMATE 



Instruction 


1.596.600 


100.0 


1.3 


1.6 


*"97.0 


Research 


52.575 


100.0 


54.2 


13.7 


32.0 


Libraries 


65.792 


100.0 


2.8 


3.7 


93.6 


Museums 


10.101 


100.0 


17.8 


9.9 


72.4 


Fellowships 


- 20.165 


lOG.O 


18.6 


3.5 


77.9 


Capital expenditures 


154.932 


100.0 


67.1 


.9 


31.9 


Public service 


20.237 


100.0 


30.2 


10.5 


59.3 


Other 


37.966 


100.0 


9.5 


15.9 * , 


74.6 


Total ^ 


1.958.368 


100.0 


8.7 


2.4 


88.9 



MINIMUM-VALUE ESTIMATE 

4* 



Instruction 


934.841 


100.0 


1.5 


1.8 


96„8 


Research 


34.335 


100.0 


54.2 


13.7 


32.2 


Libraries 


40.705 


100.0 


2.9 


3.5 


93.6 


Musejjms 


6.689 


100.0 


17.9 


9.5 


. 72.6 


Fel l"owships 


' 13.117 


100.0 


18.3 


- 3.5 


78.2 


Capital expenditures 


86.815 


100.0 


66.3 


.9 


32.8 


Public service 


12.346 , 


100.0 


30.2 


10.0 


59.8 


Other 


21,942 


100.0 


10.5 


16.9 


72.6 


Total 


1,149,643 


100.0 


8.7 


2.6 


88.8 
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Table 7 

Alternate Estimates of FYBO Humanities Expenditures, by Use and Source; 
Private Institj)tions (N=l,119) 

» (Dollars in Thousands) 

Restricted All Other 
Total Government Government All 

Use of Funds 5 T & Private & Private Otber 



CONVENTIONAL ESTIMATE 



Instruction 


731,275 


100.0 


2.4 


1.8 


95.9 


Research 


19,629 


100. 0 


59.8 


7.2 


33.0 


Libraries 


67 ,422 


100.0 


5.6 


,6.1 


88.2* 


Museums 


6,639 


100'. 0 


17.7 


17.3 


65.1 


Fellowships 


35,130 


100.0 


7.3 


9.0 


83.;/ 


Capital expenditures 


26,855 


100.0 


4.8 


34.7 


60.5 


Public service 


9,310 


100.0 


28.1 


IB. 8 


• 53.0 


Other 


49,455 


100.0 


I'.l 


10.4 . 


^.5 


Total 


945,716 


100.0 


4.3 


- 4.1 


91-5 



MINIMUM-VALUE ESTIMATE 



Instruction 


319,915 


100.0 


2.6 


1.9 


95.5 


Research 


9,684 


100.0 


61.1 


7.5 


31.4 


Libraries 


30,705 , 


100.0 


5.6 


6.0 


88.4 


Museums 


3,354 


100.0 


16.1 


17.8 


66.1 


Fellowships 


17,815 


100.0 


7.2 


9.0- 


83.8 


Capital expenditares 


14,194 


100.0 


5.0 , 


34.7 


60.3 


Public service 


4,628 


lC)0.0 


28.8 


18.2 


53.0 


Other 


22.357 


100.0 


1.4 


11.8 


86.8 


Total 


422,484 


100.0 


4.7 


4.6 


90.7 



Table 8 

Alternate Estimates of FY80 Humanities Expenditures, by Use and Source: 
Universities (N=183) 

(Dollars in Thousands) 



^ Restricted All Other 

TotaRl Government. Government All 

Use of Funds 5 JT & Private & Private Other 



CONVENTIONAL ESTIMATE 



Instruction 


869,687 


100.0 




2.6 


2.5 


94.9 


Research 


58,134 


100.0 




57.0 


12.4 


30.6 


Libraries 


77,403 


100.0 




5.0 ■ 


3.7 


• 91.3 


Museums 


14,885 


100.0 




16,1 


11.7 


72.2 


Fellowships 


49,888 


100.0 




11.2 


7.1 


81.7 


Capital expenditjjres 


12,228 


100 .X) 




3.0 


53.1 


43.8 


Public service 


15,288 


100.0 




35.7 


10.3 


54.0 


Other 


40,693 


100.0 




6.5 


19.9 ; 


73.5 


Total 


1,138,207 


100.0 




6.7 


4.7 


88.6 



MINIMUM-VALUE ESTIMATE 



Instruction 


546,941 


100.0 


^.6 


2.5 


94.9 


Research 


36,831 


100.0 


56.4 


12.6 


31.1 


Libraries 


45,589 


100.0 


4.8 


3.5 


91.7 


Museums 


9.122 


100.0 


16.5 


11.1 


72.4 


Fellowships 


28,311 


100.0 


12.0 


6.7 • 


81.3 


Capital expenditures 


6,892 


100.0 


3.0 


48.5 


48.5 


Public service 


9,592 


100.0 


35.0 ^ 


9.4 


55.6 


Other 


22,827 


100.0 


7.8 ^ 


20.3 


71.9 


Total 


704,789 


100.0 


6.7 


4.5 


89.0 
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Table 9 



Alternate Estimates of FYSO Humanities Expenditures, by Use and iSource: 
Four-Year Colleges .(N=l, 197) 

(Dollars in Thousands) 









Restricted 


All Other 






Total 




Government 


Government 


' All 


Use of^Funds 


$ 


• i 


& Private 

\ 


& Private 


Other 








CONVENTIONAL ESTIMATE 






Instruction\ 


1,014.722 


ipo.o 


1.4 


1.0 


97.6 


Research \ 


13,737 


100.0 


50.4 


10.4 


39.1 


Libraries \ 


38,899 


100.0 


3.7 


5.3' 


91.0 


Museums 


1,696 


100.0 


33.4 ^ 


23.5 


43.1 


Fel lowships 


5,407 


100.0 


13.9 


6.0 


80.1' 


Capital expenditures 


150,162 


100.0 


59.3 


2.8 


37.9 


Public service ^ 


12,191 


100.0 


24.4 


16.6 


59.0 


Other 


37,987 


100.0 


4.0 


7.8 


88.2 


Total 


1,274,800 


100.0 


9.2 


1.9 


88.9 



MINIMUM-VALUE ESTI^TE 



Instruction ^ 


498,096 . 


100.0 


1.4 


1.1 


97.5 


Research 


^ 7,036 


100.0 


52.0 


11.3 


36.7 


Libraries 


18,400 


100.0 


3.3 • 


4.7 


92.0 


Museums 


841 


100.0 


27.7 


26.0 - 


46.3 


Fellowships 


2,622 


^ 100.0 


11.5 


5.9 


82.6 


Capital expenditures 


83,871 


1 100.0 


59.2 


2.8 . 


38.0 


Public service 


6,324 


" 100.0 


24.5 


16.4 


59.1 


Other 


17,161 


100.0 


4.9 


' 9.6 


85.5 


Total. 


634,352 


100.0 


10.1 


2.0 


87.9 



/ Table 10 

Alternate Estimates t)f F^BO Humanities Expenditures, by Use and Squrcei 
Two^Year Colleges (N=U001) 

(Dollars in TJ^ousands) • 



Restricted All Other 
total Government Government All 



Use of Funds I [ % & Private & Private Other 



CONVENTIONAL ESTIMATE 



Instruction 443,465 100.0 0.4 1.6 98.1 

Research 334 100.0 . 58.9 .1 41.0 1. 

Libraries 16,912 100.0 1.8 9.4 88.8 

Museums 159 VQO.Q 1.2 0 98.8 

Fellowships 0 0 0 0 0 

Capital expenditures 19,397 100.0 81.8 .3 17.9 

Public service 2,069 100,0 14.9 13.4 71.7 

Other 8,741 100.0 ^ * 1.3 98.7 

Total 491,076 100.0 3.7 1.8 94.4 



MINIMUM-VALUE ESTIMATE 



Instruction 


209,719 


100.0 


0.2 


1.7 


98.1 


Research 


152 


100.0 


58.6 


.2 


41.8 


Libraries 


7,421 


100.0 


' 1.2 


11.2 


87.7 


Museums 


80 


100.0 


1.3 


0 


98.7 


Fel lowships 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Capital expenditures 


10,247 " 


100.0 


81.8 


.3 


17.9 


Public Service 


1,058 


100.0 


14.9 


13.3 


71.'8 


Other 


4,310 


100.0 


* 


1.5 


98.5 


Total 


232,986 


100.0 


3.9 


2.0 


94.1 



, ; » 

♦Less than 0.05 percent 
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Appendix A: Pretest Instructions 

American Council on Education 
Higher Education Panel Survey No, 56: 

RESTRICTED SUPPORT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

PRETEST 

^ INSTRUCTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 

1. This survey Is Intended to record only ef^ctemal suppWt , deflnild here 

as all revenues generated outside the Institution, Its affiliated branches. 
Institutes, and research centers. Extetnal support includes ; government 
grants and contracts; private gffts, gr^ts, and contracts; bequests; 
special trusts; and government appropriations irfalch are non-recurring and 
restricted In purpose. External support does not include ; tuition and 
fees; endowment Income; sales and services of educational activities; 
sales and services of auxiliary enterprises; sales and services of 
hospitals; and recurring, unrestricted government appropriations. 

2. Only funds received by or pledged' to the Institution during fiscal year 
1980 should be recorded . Fiscal year is defined here as that twelve- 
month period which the institution normally employs for flnan<^lal 
reporting and record-keeping. 

3. Only those funds should be recorded which have been restricted entirely 
or primarily for activities in the humanities . Restricted funds are 
defined here as externally-generated funds given the institution with 
specific conditions attached by the grantor regarding their use. Funds 
are considered to have been used to support the humanities if their 
restriction refers to or is primarily concerned with one or more of 
the following fields of stiky: language, either modem or ancient; 
linguistics; literature, history; jurisprudence (legal theory rather 
than professional law study); philosophy; anthropology; archaeology; 
comparative religion; history and philosophy of religion; ethics; the 
history, criticism, and theory of the arts; American studies; history 

and philosophy of science; ethnic and women's studies,, and political theory. 

4. An award should be recorded under the "Use" category which most closely 
corresponds to its primary Intended purpose ^ ^ 

5. Funds recorded should be received or pledged in fiscal year 1980, but 
need not be iexpended in that year > Similarly, funds generated in 1980 
from a gift, grant; or contract made previously should not ^be recorded. 

For example: 

o In 1973, a bequest of $500,000 was left to the university for the 
puri>ose of endowing a chair of philosophy. Interest from the 
original bequest continued, in 1980, to support the chair* The 
interest accrued should not be recorded for 1980. 
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o In 1980, a four-year $40JDL^00Q grant for archaeolo^eical research was made 
to the college, from which $100,000 per year could be drawn through 
1983. - The entire $A00,000 should be recorded for 1980. 



o In 1980, an irrevocable pledge of $10,000 was made to the 
university for the purpose of purchasing books on German 
literature for. th^ library. The money would not be available 
until the death of the donor and the execution of his will. 
The entire $10,000 should be recorded for 1980. 

Revocable bequests should nbt be recorded . \ 



Notes on Sources and Use^ of S 



SOURCES OF SUPPORT 

Column 1 Individuals : Alumni 

Persons, living or deceased, who have attended or earned a 
degree from the institution. 

•Column 2 Individuals : Non-alumni 

All other persons, living or deceased. 



Column 6 Foundations 



A foundation is defined by the Foundations Center's Foundation 
Directory (New York: 1979, p. ix) as^ 

"non-governmental, non-profit organizarions with fiinds 
(usually from a single source, either aA individ^l, a 
family or a corporation) and programs managed by its own 
trustees or directors established to maintain or aid 
social, educational, charitable, religious or other 
activities serving the common welfare, primarily through 
the making of grants." 

Npte that corporate foundations are included in tliis category. 
' Foreign foundations should be entered In Column 8. 




Column A Government : Federal 



Departments, agencies, and offices of the U.S. Federal government 
and the Armed Forces, including the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, state humanities committees (affiliated with NEH) , 
the National Science Foundation, the. National Historic Publications 
and Records Commission, the Institute for Museum Services, the 
Department of Education, etc. ^ 
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Column 5 



Government: State and Local 



Cblxsnn 7 



All other U.S. governmental units below the Federal level, 
including county, regional, and municipal bodies. 



Column 6 Business 



U.S. profit-making companies, corporations, and firms. Grants or gifts 
from corporate foundations should be entered in Column 3, , 
"Foundations." 

Religious - 



Organizations in the U.S. affiliated with a religious denomination, 
or of a predominantly religious character. Do not include 
"contributed services" In' the form of salaries from religious 
faculty ^o receive less than full salary. 



Colimm 8 Foreign 



Any government y foundation, Corporation , or organization of a 
foreign country. 



Column 9 Other 



Includes various professional, philanthropic , civic and public 
service, and other organizations* Some examples. are: The United 
Negro College Fund; U.S. Chamber of Commerce; United Way; service 
clubs; and educational and scholarly associations. 



USES OF SUPPORT ^ 

Line 1 Faculty ^ , . 

All forms of support for an individual faculty member, including 
endowed chairs, fellowships, visiting professorships, summer 
research grants, sabbaticals, grants for participation in or ^ 
travel to conferences and seminars, etc. 

Line 2 Research Projects 

Collaborative, on-going, or interdisciplinary projects of research 
in the humanities. Support for the planning and conduct qf 
scholarly conferences and for ^humanities research institutes 
should be included. Also, include here support for the editing of 
scholarly works. or other non-publishing activities related to the 
preparation of |cholarly materials. 
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Idne 3 ^ Museum 'and Library Collection Acquisition 

\ Acquisition of books, periodicals, audio-visual materials, manuscripts, 

works of art, ctiltural artifacts, etc. for museums or libraries. 
Support for such acquisitions should be liisted only if the restrictions 
specify the humanities nature of the objects to. be acquired, or if 
the museum or library which will receive them is of a predominantly 
himianltles orientation. Donated objects should be assigned a fair 
market value. 

Line 4 Museimi and Library Cataloging and Preservation 

The organization^ cataloging, computerization, conservation, and 
preservation of museum or library collections. 

Line 5 Museums and Librai^y Exhibits 

The design and Installation of humanities exhibits in museums 
or libraries. 

Line 6 Museum and Library: Other 

• ^ . ... 

Support for personnel, personnel development, capital expenditures 
and general support, and public service or educational progr ammi ng 
in museums or libraries. 

Line 7 Curriculum Development and Implementation 

Support for developing new courses, modifying existing courses, 
revising curricula, and Implementing new curricula at uncJap graduate, 
graduate, continuing, and elementary and secondary levelsJ^ 

Line 8 Student Support 

^ 

Support for research, prizes, scholarships, fellowships, and other 
humanities-related activities by undergraduate and graduate students. 

* 

' ^ Line 9 Scholarly Publication 

Subvention of university presses, and title subsidies. 

Line 10 Public Service Programming 

^ . Activities intended to provide non- instructional programs and 

serv^es to primarily non-academic groups external to the institution." 
Seminars, lectures, film series, conferences, workshops, and 
cooperative extension services would be included. 

•• • 
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Line 11 TV/Radio 



Script and program development, program acquisition, and other 
electronic media costs related to the humanities. Development of 
programs Sor courses In higher education, continuing education , or 
elementary /secondary Institutions should be listed In Line 7. 



Line 12 Capital Expeimtures 



Renovation and construction of physical plant devoted primarily 
to the humanities, and acquisition of major facilities (e.g., computer 
systems, automated language teaching labs) for humanities teaching 
or research. Capital expenditures for libraries or museums should be 
reported In Line 6. 



Line 13 Other 



NEH Challenge Grants and the related matching gifts should be Included 
here unless It Is possible to apportion the award among other "use" 
(Categories. 
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Appendix B: Survey Instructions 
American Council on Education 

ONE DUPONT circle 
WASHINGTON, p. C. 20036 

March 17, 1982 



HIGHER EDUCATION PANEL 
(202) • 33-475 7 



ERIC 



Dear Higher Education Panel Representative, 

Attached is Higher^ Education Panel survey #56, "Financial Support for the 
Humanities, FY1980.'V Sponsored by the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
the survey seeks information on the i%mounts , s/)urces, and uses of funds for 
the humanities. ^ 

*In June 1981, President Reagan called for the creation of a 'special Task 
Force on the Arts and Humanities, and he directed it to recommend "methods to 
inc;i^ease private support for the arts and humanities." The National Endowment* 
for the Humanities is responding to the President's initiative by developing- 
data on the financial base of the humanities in the United States. These data 
are intended for use as a resource for planning by, the Endowment, philanthropic 
of^ganizations, and humanities institutions. 

The lack of systematic and reliable data on support for the humanities is 
moft acute in the area of higher education, where the greatest portion of 
Endowment-supported programs is housed. This information is important in aid- 
ing the Endowment to better allocate funds among its programs, as well as to 
direct private foundations and corporations where the greatest^rogram needs 
lie. 

According to the field test, most institutions will be able to provide the 
requested information from their business and development offices. However, as 
usual, we leave that judgment to you. 

Please understand that your institution's response will be protected to 
the maximum extent permissible by law. As with all our surveys, the data you ( 
provide will be reported in summary fashion only and will not be identifiable 
with your institution. This survey is authorized by the National Sci^ce 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended. Although, you are not required to respond, 
your cooperation is needed to make the results comprehensive, reliable, and 
timely. , ^ ^ 

Please return the completed questionn^'re to us by April 9, 1982. A 
preaddressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience. If you have any 
questions or problems, please do not hesitate to telephone us collect at 
(202)833-4757. 

* 

Thank you for your cooperation and assistance. 

Sincerely J 



Frank J. Atelsek 
Panel Director 
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EDUCATION 



Higher Education Panel Survey No. 56: 
Financial Support for the Humanities, FY 1980 
Additional Instructions and Definitions 



"HUMANITIES'^ includes the fbllowing fields of study: lan- 
guage, both modern and classical; linguistics; literature; his- 
tory (including history of science); jurisprudence (the theory, 
history, and philosophy of law, rather than professional legal 
study); philosophy (including philosophy of science); archae- 
ology; comparative religion; ethics; the history, criticism, and 
theory of the arts (excluding performing arts); and those disci- 
plines and interdisciplinary programs which are humanistic in 
content oi; method (such as anthropology, American studies, 
and ethnic and women's studies). However, if a humanities de- 
partment includes programs not listed above (e.g., composition, 
grammar), include the entire department. 



SECTION I: Income Restricted to the Humanities 

Only those funds should be reported which have been restricted entirely or primarily 
to activities in the humanities. Restricted funds are* defined here as externally gen- 
erated funds given the institution with specific conditions attached by the grantor 
regarding their use. 

Only funds received by or pledged to the institution during fiscal year 1980 (1979-80) 
should be reported. Fiscal year is 'defined here as that, twelve-month period which the 
institution normally employs for financial reporting and record-keeping. 

Funds reported should be received or pledged in fiscal year 1980, but rieed not be ex- 
pended in that year. Similarly, funds generated in 1980 from a gift, grant, or contract 
made previously should not be reported. 

For example: 

• In li980, a four-year $460,000 grant for archaeological research was made to the- 
college, from which $100,000 per year could be drawn through 1983. The entire 
$400,000 should be reported for 1980. 

•. In 1980, an irrevocable pledge of $10,000 was made to the university for the-pirtr- 
pose of purchasing books on German literature for the library. The money would 
not be available until the death of the donor and the execution of his will. The en- 
tire $l0,000 should be reported for 1980. 

•^In 1973, a bequest of $500,000 was left to the university for the purpose of endow 
ing a chaiw)f philosophy. Interest from the original bequest continued, in 1980, 
to support the chair. The interest accrued should not be reported for L980. 
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SECTION II: Humanities Expenditures from Restricted 
and Unrestricted Funds 

Whereas Section I asks for the amount of income restricted to the humanities, 
Section II Column A asks for the amount of expenditures from all sources for the 
humanities. Therefore, the dollars reported in Section I are not likely to be the same 
as those reported in Section 11. 

Only funds expended by the institution during fiscal year 19B0 (1979-80) should 
be reported. 

Only direct expenditures should be reported. If your institution's accounting system 
includes indirect charges, please estimate the share that is direct and report only 
that figure. 



Use of Funds Definitions \^ 

Line 1 Humanities Instruction 

Expenditures of humanities colleges, schools, and departments should be 
included in line 1. Include expenditures for both credit and noncredit activ- 
ities. Include expenditures^ for endowed chairs, visiting professorships, and 
sabbaticals, as well as support for regular instructional staff Also include 
expenditures for departmental research which are not separately budgeted. 

Line 2 Humanities Research 

Projects of externally commissioned or separately budgeted research in the 
humanities, either individual or collaborative. Include expenditures for: 
scholarly conferences, humanities research institutes, faculty research 
grants, and faculty travel to scholarly meetihgs. 

Line 3 Humanities Libraries: noncapital ^ 

If the institution includes specialized libraries whose collections and activities^ 
are predominantly in the humanities, their total expenditures should be 
reported. For general-purpose libraries, the amount of overall expenditures 
which weire for acquisitions, preservation, cataloging, personnel, and pro- 
gramny^g in the hu^manities should be estimated. Capital expenditures 
for^humanities libraries should be reported in line 6. 

Line 4 Humanities Museums: noncapital 

If the institution includes specialized museums whose collections and activ- 
ities are predominantly in the humanities, their total expenditures should 
be reported. For other museums, the amount of overall expenditures which 
were for acquisitions, preservation, cataloging, personnel,, and programming 
in the humanities should be estimated. Capital expenditures for humanities 
museums should be reported in line 6. 

Line 5 Humanities Graduate Student Scholarships and Fellowships 

Includes grants,' stipends, and other forms of support for students engaged 
in postbaccalaureate study at the institution. Undergraduate student sup- 
port should be reported in line 8, **A11 other humanities expenditures," and 
assistantships should be reported in line 1, **Humanities instruction." 
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Source of Funds Definitions 

Line 1 Individuals: Alumni 

Persons, living or deceased, who have attended or earned a degree from the 
institution. 

Line 2 Individuals: Nonalumni v 
All other persons, living or deceased. ^ 

Line 3 * Foundations 

A foundation is defined by the Foundation Center's Foundation Directory (New 
York: 1979, p. ix) as: ' 

**non-governmental, non-profit organizations with funds (usually from a single 
source, either an individual, a family or a corporation) and programs managed 
by its own trustees or directors estabhshed to maintain or aid social, educational, 
charitable, religious or other activitieg serving the common welfare, primarily 
through, the making of grants." 

Note that corporate foundations are included in this category. Foreign foun- 
dations should be entei-ed in line 8. 

Line 4 Government: Federal 

Departments, agencies, and officjgs of the U.S. Federal government and the 
Armed Forces, including the National Endowment for the Humanities, state 
^ humanities committees (affiliated jwitlj NEH), the National Science Foundation, 
the National Historic Publications and Records Commission,, the Institute 
for Museum Services, the Department of Education, etc. 



Line 5 Government: State and Local 

All other government units belo^ 
and municipal bodies. 



the Federal level, including county, regional, 



Line 6 Businesses 

U.S. profit-making companies, (Corporations, and firms. Grants or gifts from 
corporate foundations should be entered in line 3, "Foundations." 

Line 7 Religious Organizations 

Organizations in the U.S. affiliated with a religious denomination, or of a 
predominantly religious character. Do not include ^^contributed services" in the 
form of salaries from religious faculty who receive less than full salary. 

Line 8 Foreign Governments or Orgakizations 

Any government, foundation, corporation, or organization of a foreign country. 

Line 9 Other ^ 

\ Includes various professional, philanthropic, civic and public service, and other 

J organizations. Some example^s are: The United Negro College Fund, U.S. 

Chamber of Commerce, United Way, service clubs, and educational and 
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Line 6 Humanities Capital Expenditures 

Renovation and construction of physical plant devoted primarily to the 
humanities, and acquisition of major facilities (e.g., computer systems, auto- 
mated language teaching labs) for humanities teaching. 

Line 7 Humanities Public Service and Media 

Activities intended to provide noninstructional programs and services to 
primarily nonacademic groups e5^ternal to th^ institution. Seminars, lectures, 
film series. Conferences, workshops, and cooperative extension services 
would be included. Also include script and program development, program 
acquisition, and other electronic media costs related to the humanities. 
Development of programs for courses in higher education, continuing edu- 
cation, or elementary/secondary institutions should be listed in line 8, **A11 
other humanities expenditures." 

Line 8 All Other Humanities Expenditures 



If you have any questions or problems, please call the HEP staff collect at (202) 833^757 
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